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Memorabilia. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
UR readers are asked to note that 
‘N. and Q.’ is now published from 
4, Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, E.C.4, 
to which address all communications, whether 
for the Editor or for the Publisher, should 
be sent, there being now no second address. 





(JU correspondent Miss M, H. Dodds has 
already made our readers acquainted 
with William Percy, the somewhat enigmatic 
Elizabethan playwright, of whose plays there 
exist three manuscript copies, one of which is 
in the Huntington Library. Accordingly, it 
is in the Huntington Library Quarterly that 
Mr. Harold N, Hillebrand undertakes to 
give us a somewhat fuller account of Percy 
and his play-writing than has hitherto ap- 
peared. Miss Dodds’s valuable work, it will 
be remembered, appeared in our vols. clx. 
and (mainly) clxi. (1931) and is the more 
important in that she alone, hitherto had not 
confined herself to discussing Percy’s plays 
from the point of view of the theatre, but had 
sought to make out his relation to his environ- 
ment. Mr. Hillebrand’s further study, 
which includes careful consideration of this, 
goes on the whole to confirm Miss Dodds’ 
conclusions, in particular her belief that the 
plays were written for performance—perhaps 
for private performance. He differs from 
her in believing that Percy never lost a sym- 
pathy with Roman Catholicism. Appended 
to the life of Percy and discussion of his posi- 
tion, such as it is, as a playwright we have 
a full analysis of his ‘ Forrest Tragaedye.’ 

Of the ‘Notes and Documents’ we found 
particularly interesting Mr. Arthur H. Neth- 
ercot’s ‘John Evelyn and Colonel Herbert 
Morley in 1659-60.’ Evelyn, some months 
before the Restoration, had played a part in 
an abortive scheme to bring Charles IT back 





through the agency of Morley—an episode 
which was made known through Sir Richard 
Baker’s ‘ Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ and on which our correspondent Mr. 
E, S. de Beer, in the course of his work on 
Evelyn, has had a good deal to say. 


T seems to us some time since mention was 
made of Larrey, the great army surgeon of 
Napoleon. Dr, Claude Lillingston revives 
that heroic figure for us in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for October. He ought never to be 
forgotten. To him a battle, a whole cam- 
paign, meant chiefly—one might almost say 
solely—the wounded, their rescue under the 
very hail of bullets and in defiance of orders, 
and the skilful, ruthless surgery which saved 
life if it could not save limb. He invented 
the flying ambulance, and as his love for the 
soldiers insisted on this being equipped with 
all the best that could be had, so did his 
uncompromising determination to get for 
them all they wanted compel everyone within 
reach to give up comforts and necessaries to 
them—as indeed he was wont to do himself. 
His skill as a surgeon was phenomenal, His 
presence made the wounded forget their pain. 
We have all heard stories of the capabili- 
ties of even ordinary surgeons in the days 
before anaesthetics were in use. Dr. Lilling- 
ston tells one by the way. An English 
colonel for some reason serving with the 
French at Eckmihl in 1813, was wounded in 
the leg. Immediately after having had the 
leg amputated he climbed back again into his 
saddle and rode by stages to Mayence. He 
arrived there in good condition and with the 
dressings of his stump not shifted. But much 
of the praise for this feat is due to “‘ the 
dexterity of some modest surgeon.’’ 


WE usually find a good deal to interest us 

in reports of Public Libraries. The 
76th Report of the Birmingham Public Lib- 
raries reached us the other day. The sections 
we particularly noticed were Manuscripts and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library. The 
latter has had during the year 1937-38 addi- 
tions to the number of 904 volumes. As for 
the Manuscripts, they have received additions 
of deeds and documents relating to the local 
families of Mynors, Scattergood, Colmore, 
Taylor, Smallbrook, Hutton and Beale; while 
more considerable collections received on per- 
manent loan are one of about 30,000 deeds, 
letters, legal records, plans and other material 
(the largest yet acquired by the Reference 
Library) deposited by Messrs. Lee, Crowder 
and Co.; and one of nearly 1,000 deeds and 
letters relating to the Birmingham Theatre 
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Royal, presented by the Birmingham 
Theatre Royal Estate Company. A good 
point about this year’s acquisitions in manu- 
scripts is the fact that they have not only 
been catalogued but also completely indexed 
under place and personal names. It is need- 
less to say how greatly their practical value 
has been enhanced thereby, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that attempt is being made 
to index the whole of the manuscripts com- 
prised in the Collection—a somewhat formid- 
able undertaking, since the number of deeds 
runs to about 28,000. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes for Oct, 1. 
M. Louis Bertrand gives a first instalment 
of ‘Mes Escales en Méditerranée ’—here 
describing experiences and observations in 
Egypt. This is all in 1906. An intelligent 
person’s reaction towards the art of Egypt is 
always matter of interest. M. Bertrand, 
thirty years ago, took a natural, unsophisti- 
cated view of it. His sojourn over, in a little 
steamer on his way to Greece he sums up his 
impressions. Candid with himself, he ack- 
nowledges that the Egypt of the past had 
inspired him with scanty enthusiasm. “ Ni 
& Karnak, ni & Sakhara, ni aux Pyramides 
je n’avais éprouvé une admiration sans 
mélange.’’ Everywhere, except indeed at 
Philae, it had been the same. In the Valley 
of the Kings the sublimity of the landscape 
had seemed overwhelming; but he had not 
cared much about ‘‘ l’horreur des hypgées, . . 
les diableries effarantes peintes sur les 
murailles, l’énormité des cuves funéraires et 
des blocs monolithes, les ténébres méphitiques 
des labyrinthes souterrains.’’ And the Egyp- 
tian religion—so much cried up in hollow 
phrases—revolted him by its crass material- 
ism—a materialism which he detected still 
existing beneath the cloak of Mohammedan- 
ism. The gods with their heads of cow or 
crocodile were but survivals of the totemism 
of some negro tribe. What he had most 
admired in Egypt was the scenery, and he 
longed for Greece as for a place of refresh- 
ment. It struck us, reading this, that Greece, 
as turning away from the grossness of Egypt, 
he then apprehended it, was perhaps no 
bad representation of what Greece was and is 
for humanity in general in the midst of a 
somewhat thick and heavy world—‘“‘ un lieu 
de rafraichissement ’’—remembering that the 
French word carries a somewhat finer and a 
deeper meaning than does our English 
“* refreshment.”’ 


()UR correspondent Mr. L. G. H. Horrton- 
Smirn sends us a reprint of a paper of 





his, recently published in the London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette, on the subject of “lg 
Belle Stuart,’’ the Frances Teresa Stuart who 
(according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ but our author js 
inclined to deny it) was a mistress of Charles 
II, and whose portrait, there is reason to 
believe, served as the original model for the 
Britannia on our pennies and _ halfpennies, 
Mr. Horton-Smith has had some correspond- 
ence about this with the Librarian of the 
Mint, enquiring whether the face and figure 
of a Miss Hicks-Beach had not in 1902 been 
substituted for Frances Stuart’s. This eli- 
cited the information that if the daughter 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is anywhere re- 
presented on our coinage, it can only be in 
a standing figure of Britannia which appeared 
on a silver florin struck from 1902 to 1910 
and nowhere else. This florin is now so rare 
that it has been refused as a ‘‘ dud.”’ 


A PARTICULARLY good paper in this 

month’s Cornhill is Major C. 8S. Jarvis’s 
‘Birds of the Desert.’ It contains several 
pleasant stories, and we take as one illus- 
tration of them that of the Mourning Chats. 
Mourning Chats—particularly common on the 
outskirts of the hot oases west of the Nile— 
are so called because they are clad in a com- 
bination of ‘“‘ very glossy black and very 
striking white, and once seen they can never 
be forgotten.’”’ They are, moreover, sweet 
songsters. At Dakhla Oasis the author had 
a pair who lived in the roof of his mud-brick 
rest-house on the edge of the desert, and de- 
lighted him with their song and also with 
their friendly companionship. He once sent 
his Egyptian clerk over to Dakhla to check 
accounts, and the man on his return related 
that he had found two little black-and-white 
birds in the rest-house, which he had caught 
and put in a cardboard box and brought back 
for his small daughter to play with. 
Children in Egypt are given small birds to 
play with; one wing will be broken quite 
casually to prevent a bird from flying away, 
or a beak that is too sharp will be snapped 
off. The clerk had been told that his master 
would not like the birds taken away, and 
that he had not believed it. He was brought 
to believe it, however, by being sent 
back with them over the 120 miles of desert 
the following morning, ‘I suppose,” Major 
Jarvis goes on, ‘‘it is actions like this that 
give the English the credit for . . . being mad 
. . . how could an Egyptian clerk understand 
that two very small black-and-white birds 
meant anything to a grown man of mature 
years... 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


POINTS FROM SLOVAKIAN 
FOLK-LORE. 


quE present political developments have 
brought the name of Czechoslovakia to 
the front pages of the world’s newspapers, 
but even the educated public of Great Britain 
has only a vague idea of the country, and a 
vaguer one of the people. Slovakian folk- 
lore is practically unknown, and therefore 
the following notes, obtained from a lady 
born at Tisovecz and speaking the Slovak 
language, are given with due apologies for 
their sketchy treatment. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.,’ who knows the coun- 
try and the language, will supplement these 
notes and record things otherwise unobtain- 
able, 

Before the last European war courtship did 
not exist in Slovakian villages, but pre- 
marital laxity was tolerated. If, as a result, 
pregnancy occurred, the marriage took place 
at midnight, and the bride was dressed in 
black instead of in white. Contraceptives were 
unknown, but abortion was frequently prac- 
tised with a blade of grass, and hence such 
marriages in black were not so frequent as 
might have been the case, 

As among many other peoples, it was con- 
sidered unlucky to see a priest. Curses were 
looked upon as effective, and the curse of a 
dying man was particularly feared. 

After death a person became a_ ghost. 
Ghosts were regarded as good and also as bad, 
and therefore it appears that all men and 
women became ghosts. Life on earth has an 
almost exact counterpart after death. Ghosts 
live in houses, play games, have social inter- 
course, and even marry. They return to 
earth at midnight to visit the scene of their 
— during lifetime; so midnight is 
the time of ghostly visitations, and people do 
not go about at this time for fear of incur- 
ming their anger. 

Witchcraft is much in vogue. Witches are 
always to be found in the middle of cross- 
toads ; therefore pregnant women never go to 
such places. A young boy who was quite 
strong and healthy once went up on the moun- 
tain to do some work; on his way back he 
stopped at a cross-road, and as a result con- 
tracted tuberculosis of the bones. 

Garlic is a sovereign remedy against the 











machinations of witches and other evil spirits, 
In villages the doors of houses are often 
decorated with crosses made of garlic, put 
there with the express purpose of keeping out 
the witches. If a cow does not give much 
milk, it is believed that the animal is be- 
witched. As a cure a garlic cross is placed 
on the stable door on St. Luca’s day (13 
Dec.). 

Closely connected with witchcraft is the 
belief in the evil eye, zocu. Witches are 
invariably possessed of the evil eye, but some- 
times even an ordinary person may be the 
hapless owner of this fearful attribute. If 
a person looks intently at a child, and soon 
afterwards the child gets a headache, it is 
the evil eye. As a cure for the headache they 
take a glass of water and throw some pieces. 
of charcoal in it; if the charcoal sinks to the 
bottom, no cure is possible. But if the omen 
is good and the charcoal floats, the mother: 
takes off her chemise, dips it in the water and 
strokes the forehead of the child with it. 
Medical “‘ science ”’ is almost perfect among 
the country people. Home remedies are 
known for almost all diseases and illnesses, 
and hence the need of calling in a recognised 
medical officer is rarely felt, Thus, facial 
eczema is cured by the external application 
of the wax secretion from the ear; mouth 
mould is cured by the manure from the stable, 
and so on. Accidental wounds are treated in 
the same manner. A woman was badly 
wounded with a scythe. She tried to heal 
it with a compress made of spider’s web taken 
from the stable. Needless to mention, it 
turned to gangrene, and she was compelled to 
go to a regular physician. 

BrrEN BONNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


NOTES FROM ARMY LISTS. 


E following are notes from copies of 

Army Lists in my _ possession—that of 
August, 1830, alone, being lent to me. 

My copy of 1831 does not contain the same 
information regarding the following: 


I, 
No. 478. GeneraL OrpeR. Horse-Guards, 18th 
July, 1829. 


His Majesty, being desirous to encourage 
Officers to become Settlers in the British North 
American Provinces, is pleased to command, 
that Grants of Land, in the proportions under- 
mentioned, shall, on the recommendation of the 
General, Commanding in Chief, be made to 
those Officers who may be induced to avail 
themselves of the offer, viz :— 
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Lieutenant-Colonel ...... 1,200 Acres.— 
Major . - 1,000 Acres. Captain .... 800 
Acres. Subaltern ... . 500 Acres. 


subject always to the conditions of actual 
Residence, and Cultivation of the Land 
assigned, within a limited period. 

Officers who shall propose to settle in the 
British Provinces of North America, will, if of 
a proper Age, and if their service shall be con- 
sidered as entitling them to the indulgence, be 
permitted to dispose of their Commissions; and 
in order that His Majesty’s Government may 
have full security for the appropriation to the 
intended purpose of the sums produced by such 
Sale, it is His Majesty’s Command, that the 
Agent, to whom the Purchase Money is paid, 
shall be instructed to retain in his hands one 
third of the amount in each case, until a Certi- 
ficate shall be transmitted by the Governor or 
Officer Commanding in the Province, that the 
Officer is actually settled.—The reserved Money 
will then be paid to him. 

By Command of the Right Honourable 
The General Commanding in Chief. 
Herserr Taytor, Adjutant-General. 


Nore.—General Rowland, first Viscount 
Hill, was Commander-in-Chief in England, 
1825-1839. 

II. 
Crrcutar. No. 660. War-Orrice, 10th June, 1830. 

Sir, I Hava the honour to acquaint you, that, 
from and after the conclusion of the present 
year, the Quarterly Pay Lists and Accounts are 
respectively to commence on the Ist of January, 
1st of April, 1st of July, and ist of October, 
and to terminate on the 31st of March, 30th of 
June, 30th of September, and 3lst of December 
in order that the Military Year in future may 
coincide with the Calendar Year. 

I have to add, that the last Estimate, on 
account of 1830, is to comprise the seven addi- 
tional days from the 25th to the 31st, and the 
additional issue to be accounted for in the 
December Pay List. 

I have, ete. 
H. Harpinae. 
Officer commanding 
Regiment of 
6,254 


1 


Note.—Sir Henry Hardinge, first Vis- 
count; Commander-in-Chief, 1852-5; Field 


Marshal, 1855. ‘‘ Secretary at War, 
1828-30 and 1841-1844. (‘ D.N.B.’).” 
asi, 
MEMORANDUM. 


War-Orrice, 9th July, 1830. 

The Secretary at War acknowledges the 
receipt of a Letter from A. B. K., dated 3rd 
July, 1830, of which the following is a copy: 
“Sir, I request that you will credit Govern- 
ment with the enclosed £15, the balance of an 
old account, and will be pleased to acknow- 
ledge it in the Times newspaper and in the 





Army List for August.—A.B.K.” Sir 4, 
Hardinge, Secretary at War—The said sum of 
£15 has accordingly been paid into the Bank 
of England, to the Account of the Paymaster. 
General of His Majesty’s Forces, for the Ser. 
vice of the Public. 

Note.—The designation, ‘‘ Secretary at 
War ’’ continues in the 1846 issue. I do 
not know when it was altered, for my next 
List is of 1852, and I find no mention of it, 
My following List is for May, 1858, where 
the designation is ‘‘ The Secretary of State 
for War.” 

IV. 
MEMORANDUM, 
War-Orrice, 24th July, 1830. 

The Secretary at War acknowledges the 
receipt of a Letter from A. B., of which the 
following is a copy :— 

“Sir, I beg to enclose One Pound from a 
Chelsea Pensioner, which he conceives belongs 
to the Public—if you will have the goodness to 
let it appear in the Army List, as before, and 
you will much oblige me, as I will trouble you 
no more. A. B. 1830 June.” 

The said sum of One Pound has accordingly 
been paid into the Bank of England, to the 
Account of the Paymaster General of His 
Majesty’s Forces, for the Service of the Public. 

Norse.—It is evident a previous sum, or 
more than one, had been paid; and it 
is similar to the payment in the present 
day of conscience money for unpaid income 
tax. See also the Memorandum above, 
dated 9 July. 

Hersert SovutuaM. 


(To be continued). 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
FRANCE, 


(See ante pp. 76, 202.) 

MANY men of the Ninth Regiment of In- 

fantry were captured and sent to Valen- 
ciennes in March, 1806. Colonel Cope wrote 
to the Horse Guards to acquaint the authori- 
ties with the fact, and that all possible was 
being done for the soldiers, their wives an 
children. The Ninth Regiment was the Nor- 
folk Regiment, and General Robert Brownrigg 
(who, I think, was a personal friend of 
Colonel Cope), wrote a charming letter of 
thanks for what was being done. In the 
letter he says he has communicated with the 
Commissioners of the Transport Board who 
have charge of all matters relative to prisoners 
of war, and with Colonel Gordon, secretary 
to H.R.H, the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke 
of York. Colonel Gordon was to transmit the 
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information officially to the Transport Board. 

Colonel Cope had established a Prisoners’ 
Relief Committee among his fellow-prisoners, 
consisting of himself, Dr. Cleverley, Capt. 
Ryan, Mr. Carey, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Sivewright. This was to see to the money 
subscribed. Dr. Cleverley married one of the 
pretty daughters of a Mr, and Mrs, Warren 
who came there; they had been prisoners 
under Robespierre, 

With the Ninth Regiment were also men 
of the 30th Regiment. They were being sent 
to Hanover, but the ship was wrecked off 
Calais. Amongst the officers were Colonel 
Debenham, Colonel Hall and Captain Ser- 

ant. There were many others, but Mrs. 
= could not remember their names. Two 
oficers, Dr. Bernau and Colonel Hall, were 
allowed to stay with the Copes in their 
lodgings. 

On Christmas Day a dinner was arranged 
by Colonel and Mrs. Cope, who sent dinners 
to others they could not invite; they asked to 
be allowed to remain at Valenciennes, but 
were ordered off at once to Verdun. Seein 
no end to their captivity, Dr. Bernau an 
Colonel Hall sent for their wives to come to 
France. Dr, Bernau was soon freed, for he 
died soon after his wife’s arrival, 

Captain Sergeant, through interest, got 
back to England, but he was shot dead as he 
was leading a party to capture a gang of 
highwaymen, who were infesting his neigh- 
bourhood (where I do not know), 

The poor Burleigh family were taken 
cg from a privateer going from Ire- 
and, to join his Regiment, the Royal Waggon- 
train, in which he was assistant-surgeon, in 
a merchant ship. His lady was Irish; she 
had four children. He also joined the Com- 
mittee to aid the prisoners, and Colonel Cope 
appointed him to attend the soldiers of the 
%h and 30th Regiments, and got the English 
Government to allow him 7s. 6d, per day, 
otherwise it is impossible to say how his 
family would have existed. 

The transfer of prisoners from Valen- 
ciennes to Verdun must have been a terrible 
experience. The order came suddenly, many 
were terrified, for the horrors of the French 
Revolution were fresh in the minds of all, 
especially of those who had lost relations. One 
lady had seen and known forty-two members 
of her family executed. The beating of 
tums announced to the English prisoners 
that the long march to Verdun was com- 
mencing. It was a grey November dawn; as 
the streaks of light flashed across the sky 





there was a wild rush to collect what little 
each possessed, and to try to pay their lodg- 
ing-fees. Rumours had long been afloat that 
a move was to be made to a fortified town 
where much stricter regulations would be 
enforced; now it had come. Women and 
children, neey clad, many footsore and 
lame, some old, some young, some ill, all had 
to go in obedience to the order. Those who 
could afford it hired conveyances—little farm 
carts ; those who had their own carriages rode 
in better comfort. The French soldiers were 
very kind to the prisoners; they wrapped 
some up in their large cloaks, and took some 
of the weakest on their horses ; but for a large 
company little could be done. Many had no 
coverings for their feet to endure the long 
march; but every one did his best, and tried 
to make the best of it. Colonel Cope put on 
his uniform of the 4th Regiment of Foot 
hoping that it might be realised he was a 
British officer. He, with his wife and others, 
rode in a small French cart with some straw 
at the bottom. All hurried under the threat 
that any left behind would be committed to 
gaol. The French tradesmen, anxious to get 
their money, actually pulled the clothes from 
the prisoners’ backs and took the earrings and 
any jewellery from the women. Not a com- 
plant was uttered and the officers sang to 
keep up the spirits of the others. Only a 
Hogarth could have depicted the scene. 

The march was through Troyes. It was 
there Colonel (Sir Thomas) Bradford obtained 
from a French lady a forged passport which 
enabled him to escape to England. The night 
was pene at Troyes and at five next morn- 
ing, before it was light, the party was again 
on the march, the Guards carrying lanterns. 
It was a slow progress, for so many were 
lame. They passed through many fortified 
towns; a glance at the map easily shows the 
route. They arrived at Verdun on Dec. 15, 
1804. It was difficult to get a lodging as all 
the English had been ordered to Verdun, The 
Copes found theirs in the house of Captain 
Schiel, a German, who had seen service under 
the French, for he was a great admirer of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He had retired and 
married a Verdun lady of a noble family. It 
was a very nice house in the Cloisters; it was 
called Le Chanoin. The rooms were hung 
with tapestry and looked out over the Palais 
gardens. For the accommodation 120 francs 
per month was paid. Capt. Schiel could 
have obtained double had he turned the first 
lodgers away. 

An amusing incident occurred at Ver- 
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dun. A prisoner, Mr. Pink (that name 
suggests a family living in Winchester), 
being small and effeminate, disguised himself 
as a lady and obtained a passport somehow. 
He had to pass through Verdun, Here a 
French officer travelling in the same carriage 
made violent love to the little personage, so 
that Pink, when he arrived, was thankful to 
throw off his disguise and appear in the 
character of an Englishman obeying the order 
to go to Verdun. 

The Commandant was a General Wirion or 
Virion, a cruel, bad man with a bad wife; 
both were detested. They encouraged gam- 
bling among the prisoners till many were 
ruined, and took money from them on 
various pretexts. He ordered special lamps 
to be placed over the door of houses where 
the English lodged, and these had to be 
carried in the streets. Allowances in money 
were made by the English Government to all 
who were on the lists of employed. Colonel 
Cope received at this time 59 francs. It was 
this money which General Wirion got from 
the prisoners at his gambling-tables; play 
ran high. Then it was the English started a 
club of their own. 

Among the prisoners were Lord and Lady 
Innerdale. She had given birth to three 
children at once, and was ordered to Mont- 
pelier for its mild climate. But Mr, James 
Crawford’s escape caused more severe restric- 
tions, so she was ordered to Verdun where 
she soon died. Her remains, embalmed, were 
buried in the Citadel. Soon after Lord 
Innerdale also died; he had eaten melon and 
oysters for supper. He, too, was embalmed 
and buried beside his wife. At the funeral 
Colonel Cope was one of the pall-beareys. 

The Rev. Dr. Wolfe was at this time in- 
stalled chaplain to the prisoners. 

I trust these three accounts of British 
prisoners of war in France will cause search 
to be made for other details. If the journal 
made by Sir John Brinton or Brenton is still 
in existence it would tell much more, for 
much more remains to be told. 

E. E. Cope. 


NAMES FROM MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. HELENA. 


HE following are some of the names taken 
from the headstones, the inscriptions on 
which are the most easily decipherable : — 

1. Hon. James RutHven ELPHINSTONE, 
Bengal Civil Service; third son of John, the 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone, 1828. 





2. Major-General Samuet WItson, Bom- 
bay Establishment (after 46 years’ service)— 
1827. 

3. Epwarp Watson, Judge of the Calcutta 
Court, 1818. 

4. Ropert CHARLES 
Civil Service, 1834. 

5. Captain ANDREW Apamson, 14th Foot— 
1813. 

6. Captain Epwarp R. Jonnson, 34th Foot 
—1804. 

7. Louisa, wife of George 
Esquire, late of Madras, 1805. 

8. Marcaret, wife of Colonel Colquhoun 
Grant, of His Majesty’s 54th Regiment— 
1827, and daughter of Bropre of Brodie. 

9. Mr. G, Vansitrart, late Bengal—1779. 

10. Captain Joun Hawkins, H.E. India 
Company. Madras Military Establishment 
—1905. 

11. Colonel ANTHONY Morse, 
Master-General, East India 
Establishment—1835. 

12. G. Harriett, wife of G. Hitt, Madras 
Engineers—1852. 

13. Pautina Dora, daughter of J. Farqu- 
HARSON, Bombay Civil Service—1831. 

14. Major-General Jonn Hare, (C.B,, 
Lieut.-Governor of Cape of Good Hope—1816, 

15. Chevalier Louis M. pE La GRANDIERE, 
Legion of Honour—1850. 

16. Captain Sotomon Sr. Maurice—17%. 

17. H. St. Maurice—1789. 

18. Captain Samuet Turton, 2nd Batt. 
66th Regiment—1816. 

19. Lieut. Joun Leecu, R.A.—1784. 

20. Vault, Price family—1777-1805. 

21. Vault, Mistress ANN PyKe—1716. 

22. Major H. PritcHarp—1828. 

23. ANDREW Dariinc—1841, 

24. Major J. Sampson—1841. 

25. Son of Major Sampson, 

26. Major Trevor—1843. 

27. Francis Grey Troy, Lieut., 12th Foot, 
son of Colonel Tipy, C.E.—1812. 

28. Captain Jutius Surman, 15th King’s 
Hussars—1845. 

29. Captain Lister—1821. 

30. Wife of Captain Lister, 

31. StepHen Youne, Lieut, of Infantry— 
1809. 

32. Reverend Isaac Sewext’s wife and 
Joun Rostnson, her father—1787. : 

33. Captain T. B. Core, R.A.—1827. His 
wife and children—1812. 

34. On his journey from England to Cape, 
son of James late Lord Bishop of RaPHor. 

35. Saran Jupson. American Baptist 
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Mission. Burmah. Wife of Reverend 
Adoniram Jupson, Mulmein—1845. In the 
Qist year of her missionary life. 

N.B.—The Reverend A. Judson died at 
sea in 1850. His best monument is that 
which he gave to Burmah: a faithful trans- 
lation of the Bible. 

36. Ensign Joun Canpy—1849, 
Kendal, Northumberland, 

37. Lieut. A. Samprty, R.A. 

38. Witt1am Bancy Leccetr, Esquire— 
1829. 

39. Joun, son of Alderman Pritcnarp, of 
Preston, Lancashire—1772, 

40. Major Jon Portar—1843. 

41. Major H. H. Pritcuarp—1828. 

42. Major James PritcHarD—1835. 

43. Georce Munro Cuapwick—1814, 

44, Lieut. Cuartes Barrp McMourpo, 91st 
Regiment—1838. 

45. Captain Hopson—1814. 

46. Sir Jonny Cumminc, Knight, Colonel 
East India Company, Bengal—1786. 

47, Epwarp CHartes SmitH—1818. 

48. Davip Key—1833. 

49. GEoRGe FREDERICK GULLIVER—1848. 

50. Colonel MUNRO. G C. KirtcHINa. 


E CHILDREN OF JAMES MII: 
ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA (See 

ante p. 220).—Mr. Esmond de Beer has very 
kindly called my attention to certain books 
which I had failed to consult before sending 
in my notes printed at the reference. From 
these books [ convict myself of two gross 
errors: (1) the twins born in July, 1664, are 
a myth; (2) the date of birth of Isabella 
should be Aug, 28, 1676, and not Nov. 7, 
1677 (Sandford, ‘ Genealogies ’; Haile, ‘Mary 
of Modena’; Chester, ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers’). For these mistakes I can give 
reasons but no excuse. 

A minor slip is in giving Feb. 4, and not 
Feb. 6, 1664/5, as the date of Anne’s birth. 

Another gross error is that there was born 
to James and Mary Beatrice only one 
daughter, Catherine Laura; the Catherine 
Laura born on Jan. 30, 1676, is an invention 
of Te Fea’s (‘ James II and His Wives,’ 
P. b 

The following are minor corrections and 
additions : 

(1) James, Duke of Cambridge, born 
July 11 (not ‘ 13°’), 1663 (Chester, op. cit.). 

(2) Henrietta, born Jan, 13, 1668/9; died 
Nov. 15, 1669 (Sandford, op. cit.). 

(3) Catherine, born Feb. 9, 1670/1; died 
Dec. 5, 1671 (Ibid.). 


late of 








(4) The reference for the child born in 1681 
is a letter quoted in Haile, op. cit., p. 103. 

(5) Louisa Maria Theresa was born 
June 18 (not ‘‘ 28’’), 1692. (Sandford, op. 
cit.), The ‘ D.N.B.’ appears to be wrong about 
the date of her death, for she was buried at 
St. Germain-en-Laye on April 20 1712 (Lart, 
‘ Jacobite Extracts from the Parish Registers 
of St. Germain-en-Laye ’). 

(6) The Duke of Albemarle, son of James 
and Arabella Churchill, is identical with 
Henry Fitzjames, the Grand Prior. He was 
created Duke of Albemarle by his father in 
1696; a few months later William III gave 
the same title to van Keppel. Henry Fitz- 
james was born August, 1673, and died 
December, 1702 (G. E, C., ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ art. ‘ Albemarle ’). 


F. C. Turner. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTE BY 
THOMAS MIDDLETON.—One of the 
curiosities of Middletonian criticism is the 
elaborate and ingenious method of argument 
employed by those who have sought to prove 
the dramatist a Cantabrigian. In refuta- 
tion of them, Mark Eccles, by a combination 
of clear reasoning and a generous dash of 
intuition, several years ago applied to Oxford 
to establish whether or not Middleton had 
ever matriculated there. He was trium- 
phantly able to produce, through aid of the 
Keeper of the University Archives, proof of 
the fact, with specification of Queen’s College 
as that in which Middleton had membership.! 

Yet, in 1619, the playwright himself gave 
the key to the puzzle. Without stating 
directly his Oxford membership, he none the 
less singled out Queen’s College for especial 
personal comment in such a manner as might 
well have aroused curiosity on the part of 
scholars. He was producing ‘ The Triumphs 
of Love and Antiquity,’ one of his mayoral 
pageants, this one in honour of Sir William 
Cockaine; and, commenting upon the famous 
persons who had belonged, like this gentle- 
man, to the Society of Skinners, he noted 
Edward III. The mention led him to 
Edward’s queen ; 

she both founded and endowed Queen’s 


College in Oxford, to the continuing estate of 
which I myself wish all happiness.2 





1 See Eccles, ‘ Middleton’s Birth and Educa- 
tion,’ Review of English Studies, vii (1931), 436- 
437. 


2 A. H. Bullen, ed. ‘The Works of Thomas 
Middleton,’ (London, 1885), vii, 325. The italics 
are mine. 
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Strangely enough, this passage has never 
been cited by any commentator upon Middle- 
ton. 

Mitprep GAYLER CHRISTIAN. 


The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, U.S.A. 


IKES OR PYKES IN HAMPSHIRE.— 

My notes on the Pike and Pyke families 

in England, although rather extensive, do not 

contain many references to those of that name 
in Hampshire, 

The will of one Ann Pyke, of Southampton, 
widow of John Pyke, of Birdbrook, Essex, 
was proved in 1762 (P.C.C., reg. St, Elroy, 
fo, 72), 

A William Pike (or Pyke), of Portsmouth, 
Esquire, made his will, dated Oct. 25, 1774, 
proved May 28, 1777; in which he mentions 
his wife Anne; her sister, Mrs. Burrows; Ann 
Rice, daughter of wife by former husband; 
grandson, Sir John Carter, Knight; niece, 
Susannah Lee, dau. of late brother John 
Pike; nephew Timothy, son of John Pike; 
children of late brother Thomas Pike; sister 
Mary Lambert’s dau., now wife of —— Hart; 
wife’s niece, Elizabeth Burrows; dau. Ann 
Bonham’s late husband; son-in-law John 
Carter; grandson, William Carter; grandson, 
Edward Carter (P.C.C., reg. Collier, fo. 334), 

The ‘Hampshire Allegations for Marriage 
Licences, granted by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter,’ vol, ii. (Harl. Soc, Pub. 36): London, 
1893, on pp. 116, 117, contains the entries 
following :— 

Pike, Isaac, of Leckford, 30, b., & Elizabeth 
Doe, of the same, 25, sp., at L., 2 Dec. 1786. 

Pike, William, of Portsmouth, b., and Anne 
Bird, of the s., spr., 25 Feb., 1714/15. 


My list of Pike and Pyke wills and Admin- 
istrations in P.C.C., London, during the 
period from 1675 to 1784, compiled for me 
about 1909, by Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A. (who 
died 1 Nov., 1937, at Norwich, Norfolk), does 
not contain any specific reference to Hamp- 
shire or Hants. by name. 

I infer that relatively few of that surname 
resided in Hampshire, 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


“ (\LIFTON SHADES,” GRAVESEND.— 

A favourite resort of Londoners in the 
‘‘ gay ’nineties’’; to be demolished to make 
way for a factory extension, 


J. ARDAGH. 








—___. 


Readers’ Queries. 


THE DOMINICANS OF CANTERBURY, 
—It would seem that, by the middle of 
the last century, all that remained of the 
famous house of the Friars Preachers at 
Canterbury was the refectory. By an irony 
of fate, this building (for three centuries the 
dining-hall of gifted exponents of orthodoxy) 
became a meeting-house for dissenters, to 
whom, in his day, Daniel Defoe (1661-1733) 
is said to have preached at times. Sixty 
years ago, Unitarians were in possession of 
it. If time and sentiment have spared it, is 
it still so held? 
Here, by the way, St, Thomas Aquinas 
himself must certainly have sat at meals 
when on his way to and from London in 


1266. FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ILITARY CUSTOMS : HALT TO 
BAKE BREAD; ENLISTMENT OF 
PRISONERS.—In ‘ A Royal Dragoon in the 
Spanish Succession War,’ a contemporary 
narrative by an unknown and unnamed 
Dragoon published recently, as ‘‘ Special 
Publication No. 5’’ by the Society for Army 
Historical Research with Introduction and 
Notes by Mr. C, T. Atkinson, are mentioned 
two military customs of the day. May I be 
allowed to ask for further information about 
them ? 

1. The Dragoon describes the ‘‘ tradage” 
(tragedy) which befell at Brihuega, where the 
British made a long halt, were caught and 
compelled to capitulate. The official reason 
for the halt was that several days’ bread 
might be baked for the troops. This is said 
to have been in accordance with the methods 
of the day. Could anyone give other illus- 
trations ? 

2. Irish officers in the Spanish service 
made efforts to get British prisoners to enlist 
under them: ‘to inlist any of us as woul 
goe and indeed thare was a pritty many that 
did inlist with them to their shame.”’ This 
was “‘ according to the custom of the day.” 
I should be glad to know how this worked in 
practice. Under what conditions were 
prisoners taken into service? Were they 
incorporated into existing regiments? Are 
there any records of prisoners serving in the 
British Army? I should be glad to know 
when the custom is first known and how far 
it extended, 
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MEDICAL USE OF TREACLE AND 
BUTTERMILK. — Writing to Mrs. 
Moon from Canterbury on Nov. 5, 1762, 
about a prevalent epidemic apparently of the 
nature of influenza, John Wesley advises 
her ; 

If that fever continues in the country still, 
ou may cure all that are taken ill near you. 
But it must be helped at the beginning. (1) No 
bleeding, no blistering: these are extremely 
hurtful. (2) Give the patient a pint of spring 
water sweetened with a sy spoonful of 
treacle, lying down in bed. If this is taken at 
the beginning of the fever, I never once knew 
it to fail. 

Whence may Wesley have derived this pre- 
scription? Is treacle still used as a house- 
hold remedy for fever anywhere ? 

In 1763 Wesley wrote to a young friend: 

If you are likely to fall into a consumption, 
I believe nothing will save your life but the 
living two or three months upon buttermilk 
churned daily in a bottle. 


I should be glad to have any information 


about the introduction and use of this 
remedy also. How would churning help? 
C. E. H. 


OTTINGHAM THEATRES.—John Wes- 
ley, writing to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Bristol in December, 1764, protesting 
against the building of a new playhouse in 
Bristol states that ‘‘ the Corporation at Not- 
tingham lately withstood all solicitations, and 
ly forbade the building a new theatre 
there...” 

What theatre, or theatres, were there at 
Nottingham in 1764? By ‘‘ a new theatre ”’ 
is an additional one meant, or the reconstruc- 
tion of an old one? 

C. E. H. 


4 DRAW THE SAW OF CONTRO- 
VERSY.’’—This expression occurs now 
and again in John Wesley’s Letters, and, if 
I mistake not, in his Journals. I do not find 
it in Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs’ nor in 
the ‘ Shorter Oxford English Dictionary.’ I 
suppose the metaphor is from a saw which 
cuts by being drawn backwards and forwards. 
To be strict it ought to be a two-handed saw, 
ought it not? Is it—or was it in the eigh- 
teenth century—a common expression? I 
cannot remember meeting it elsewhere, 


C. EB. H. 
PETER THE GREAT AND EDMOND 


HALLEY (see clxxv. 100 and references 
there shown).—Sir John Barrow, F.R.S., in 





the Preface to his ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Peter the Great ’ (London: Murray, 1832), 
cites. some of his principal authorities, 
including the following: 

Journal de Pierre le Grand depuis l’année 
1698, jusq’A la Conclusion de la Paix de 
Neustadt Ecrit par Lui-méme; Petersburgh, 
1770; Berlin, 1773. 

“The History of Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia,’ by Alexander Gordon of Achintoul, 
several years a Major-general in the Tzar’s 
service. 

‘Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq., a 
military officer in the services of Prussia, 
Russia and Great Britain ... also... several 
very interesting anecdotes of the Tzar Peter I. 
of Russia’; (Published in English, 1782). 

‘The History of the Life of Peter I., Emperor 
of Russia.’ By John Motley Esq. 

None of the above works is accessible to 
me, now. Some one or more of them may, 
possibly, make references to Edmond Halley, 
astronomer, particularly in respect of the 
sojourn of Peter at Deptford, early in 
1697/8. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 
>. am Way, San Diego, California, 


a. 


EANE AND JOHNSON FAMILIES, — 
William Johnson, of Tarrington, and 
his wife, Elizabeth (sister of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), had a daughter, Elizabeth John- 
son. Did the latter marry a Deane? If 
not, what was the connection between the 
Deane and Johnson families? 
Cf. Freeman O’Donoghue: ‘ Catalogue of 
Engraved British Portraits,’ London, 1910. 
(My notes do not give the volume and page). 


E. F. M. 


HUROT AT CARRICKFERGUS, 1760.— 
I have not access to any French library 
and should be much obliged if any reader 
could tell me what French accounts there are 
of the abortive attempt of Thurot on Carrick- 
fergus in February, 1760. He had escaped, 
as may be read in Lecky’s ‘ Ireland,’ i. pp. 
470-1, from Dunkirk, and sailed to Carrick- 
fergus with three frigates (qy. names of fri- 
gates?). His men entered the town, took 
food and clothing, but otherwise behaved very 
well, and, there being no rising in their 
favour, after five days re-embarked. They 
soon after fought an action with the English 
fleet, in which Thurot was killed. References 
or contemporary French descriptions of or 
remarks upon this little enterprise would be 
gratefully received. 
C. B. A. 
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** (\ISEAUX-PEIGNES ”’ DESIGNS, — I 

found this expression in a _ review in 
Antiquity of the account of excavations at 
Tépé-Giyan near Nihavand, vol. ix., p, 509. 
It has reference to pottery. Can any reader 
tell me what it means, and who invented it? 
I have found nothing about it in Larousse. 


IGNORAMUS. 


ONDON POLICE-STATIONS. — Your 
note at ante p. 244 about the re-building 
of Tottenham Court Road police station has 
suggested to me to enquire whether any his- 
tory of London Police Stations has ever been 
written. There are, I believe, 180 of them 
in the Metropolitan area. Has any of them 
been built by a well-known architect? I have 
been interested in the improvements, not only 
in convenience but also in good appearance, 
to be observed in recently erected post offices 
—and it strikes me that police stations offer 
similar opportunities, The architecture of 
these official buildings—I mean particularly 
the minor ones—may be of some importance 
for the character of the streets where they 
are situated, 
PEREGRINUS. 


E APPLE-WOMAN.—The street fruit- 

seller now-a-days is usually a man with 
a barrow standing in the roadway by the 
kerb. I can, however, remember the apple- 
woman, seated by her little stall in some 
corner on the pavement. There was one who, 
a few years before the Great War, had a 
“pitch ’’ (is that the proper term for a 
place on the pavement?) in Chancery Lane. 
Are there any apple-women with their stalls 
anywhere in London now-a-days? 


Lonpon Lover. 


ASCALL.—In ‘ Athenae Cantabrigienses,’ 
vol. III (1609-1611), in the account of 
George Carey, I read that Carey was, on Dec. 
24, 1580, empowered, with others, ‘‘ to exam- 
ine in the Tower on interrogatories Harte, 
Bosgrave and Pascall, arrested within the 
realm coming from Rome and other places 
beyond the seas with intent to prevent and 
seduce the queen’s subjects, and to put them 
unto the torture if they refused to answer 
plainly and directly.” 
Who was Pascall? He is not in the 
‘D.N.B.’ R 


AMUEL COOPER’S MINIATURE OF 
MRS, PEPYS.—Cooper, the well-known 
painter of a miniature of ‘‘ la Belle Stuart,”’ 
which Pepys hugely admired, painted also a 








miniature of Mrs, Pepys, to Pepys’s great 
content, “‘ though not so great as, I confess, 
I expected, being not satisfied in the greatness 
of the resemblance, nor in the blue garment: 
but it is most certainly a most rare piece of 
work, as to the painting.’’ This has appar. 
ently been quite lost sight of. I write to 
enquire whether any recent search for it has 
been made, 


R. H, J. 
ORTRAITS OF LADIES AS _ §T 
CATHERINE.—It was a fashion in 


Charles II’s reign for ladies to be painted as 
St. Catherine, in compliment to the Queen, 
Catherine of Braganza. Mrs. Pepys was s0 
painted. (‘ Diary,’ Feb, 15, 1665/6: ‘ Mr, 
Hales begun my wife’s portrait in the posture 
we saw one of my Lady Peters, like a St. 
Catharine.”’) I should be glad to be told 
of other examples of these St. Catherine por- 
traits, 
R. H, J, 


EES IN THE CHIMNEY.—Under June 
5, 1798, Parson Woodforde records the 
following :— 

Our Bees about Noon were after swarming 
upon the top of the Study Chimney—was 
obliged to drive them away by lighting a fire 
in the Study, and the Chamber over it. The 
Smoke soon drove them away. It was a very 
uncommon Circumstance. It made me rather 
uneasy. 

I should like to know whether any other 
instances of this ‘‘ Circumstance ”’ are re- 
corded, and also what made Parson Wood- 
forde ‘‘ rather uneasy ’’ concerning it. Are 
bees swarming in a chimney unlucky? Are 
they held to presage death? The Parson was 
by this time beginning to fail in health 
though he lived on for another four and a half 


years, 
W. D. 
HRISTIAN NAME CLARIBEL.—One 


comes occasionally across this name in 
real life. It sounds as if it were derived from 
some old romance, but I have not been able 
to trace it. Does any reader know of early 
occurrences whether in old documents or in 
literature ? 
Mary Brown. 


Book OF COMMON PRAYER: 
LICENCES.—Nicholas Ferrar’s house- 
hold used to go daily ‘‘in the great Plague 
time,’’ in their wonted order of procession, to 
their church and there said the Litany. They 
had obtained licence from the Bishop thus to 
use it daily, 
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Was the purport of the licence permission 
to say the Litany as a congregation in church, 
or the permission for a daily use of it? Is it 
still necessary to obtain a licence to use the 


Litany in a private chapel? Are there any 
other services in the Prayer-book for the use 
of which a licence has to be obtained? I 
should be grateful for any information on 
the whole subject. I am, of course, aware 
that celebration of the Eucharist does not 
‘come into this question. 
R. O. L. F. 


THE EDITOR OF CRASHAW’S ‘ STEPS 

TO THE TEMPLE.’—I come back to 
Crashaw after many years’ neglect of him 
and do not know whether any recent discov- 
ries have been made in his biography. Are 
there any new conjectures concerning the 
unnamed editor who wrote the enthusiastic 
‘Preface to the Reader ’ for the 1646 edition 
of ‘ Steps to the Temple’? Mr, L. C. Martin 
in the ‘ Poems’ of Crashaw, published by 
the Oxford Press in 1927, dubs him ‘ un- 


known.”’ 
R. 0. L. F. 
(,\AULTREE FOREST.—Where was this 


situated and what was its extent? Was 
it a Royal forest? Any particulars about it 
would be welcome, 
C,. Bi A. 


“\fORGENSTUND’ HAT GOLD IM 
MUND.”’—(The morning hour has gold 
in its mouth). Wanted, equivalents in other 
languages, 
F. 


“WER A SAGT MUSS AUCH B 
SAGEN,’’ — (Who says A must go on 
and say B). Wanted, equivalents in other 
languages. 
F. 


PANISH ADAGE WANTED.—What are the 

original words of the Spanish adage to the 

effect that not because a ship is lost at sea do 
others give up navigation? 8. 8 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Where do the fol- 
lowing lines come from?— 
“For this my vehement soul stands still; 
Restless, resigned, for this I wait.” 
Mary Brown. 
2. Who is the author of the following? Com- 
plete version is desired. 

“ Wonderful Life! 

So full of ... partings(?) 

And wistful meetings.” 


; (Miss) E, R. PLowpen. 
The Brier Patch, Knebworth, Herts. 








_ Replies. 


CORONATION AND BIRDS. 


(clxxv. 207). 

THE Revolution broke the continuity of the 

royal coronations in France; the corona- 
tion of Napoleon, was sui generis and Louis 
XVIII was never crowned owing to ill-health. 
But his brother Charles X desired to be 
crowned after the fashion of the ancient 
monarchs of his line, and he followed with 
certain modifications the ritual used on such 
occasions. At a certain moment in the long 
ceremony the archbishop held the crown of 
Charlemagne over the King who was kneel- 
ing ; the princes closed in around as if to help 
to sustain it; the prelate placed it on the 
head of the sovereign, kissed him and cried 
aloud three times, ‘‘ Vivat rex in acternum.’’ 
A burst of cheering followed; women waved 
their handkerchiefs, the trumpets sounded, 
the doors of the Cathedral were thrown open 
and the crowd rushed in; the thunder of the 
cannon on the ramparts was mingled with 
the rattle of musquetry and the clash of bells, 
and a multitude of doves and other birds 
released from cages flew through the clouds 
of incense and perched on the statues, the 
pillars and even on the baldaquin that over- 
shadowed the throne. 

The custom of freeing birds during the cere- 
mony of the coronation does not go back to 
the earliest times, for it is not mentioned in 
the descriptions of the early coronations. But 
there was a custom that when the king and 
queen entered Paris the sellers of birds on 
the Pont-au-Change should release a great 
number of them as a sign of the favours that 
the sovereigns were expected to grant to the 
citizens, As favours were granted at the 
coronation the practice of liberating birds 
was also introduced. Victor Hugo in a poem 
that he wrote for the coronation of Charles 
gives another explanation. ‘‘ Our Frankish 
ancestors,’’? he says, ‘‘ when they saw birds 
on the wing, thought that Liberty, the mother 
they knew so well, was looking down upon 
them from the clouds.’’ 

The act was also symbolical of the delivery 
from gaol and amnesty of prisoners. By a 
custom, inaugurated by Clovis and due to 
the insistence of St. Remi who pointed out 
what Saul had done when he was crowned, 
the Great-Almoner of France went into the 
prisons and released all who were detained 
there for any crime or delinquency whatever. 
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Hence an infinite number of prisoners used 
to go to Rheims some days before the 
coronation to secure the benefit of a pardon 
and presumably the authorities connived at 
the transference. At the coronation of Louis 
XIV ten thousand were set free. But such an 
abuse of clemency was too great to be endured 
and Charles pardoned fifty prisoners only, 
after due enquiry had been made. The joy 
of the prisoners was no doubt greatly in- 
creased when 2,400 francs were distributed 
among them by order of the King. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


RESENTATION FOR WEARING HATS 
(clxxv. 224).—In Court Books of the 
Mayors of Lyme Regis, 1578-1584, there are 
many presentations for not wearing hats on 
Sundays. A statute of Elizabeth (13 Eliza- 
beth c. 19) had enjoined that a cap of wool, 
made in England, should be worn on the 
head on Sundays and Holy Days. From one 
page in the Calendar of these Court Books 
it would seem that in 1582 the law was pretty 
generally disregarded. It was repealed in 
1597. 


C. WANKLYN. 


URTIUS’ LEAP (clxxv. 225).—Livy gives 
two different stories in different parts of 
his history to connect the name of Curtius 
with the place in the Roman Forum. In 
Book I, chapt, xiii., the name was said to 
have marked the place where the Roman 
hero, M. Curtius, escaped from a marsh in 
a battle with the Sabines. Another story to 
account for the connection of Curtius’s name 
with a part of the forum is given by Livy 
in Book VII, chapt. vi.; according to this a 
chasm suddenly opened in the forum and 
M. Curtius mounted his horse and leapt into 
it. This incident is supposed to have hap- 
pened many hundred years later. Anyone 
who thinks of Livy as having the standard 
of a modern historian would do well to read 
the introduction to his first book in the edi- 
tion by H. J. Edwards published by the 
Cambridge University Press, 1912. Livy 
was a stylist and a rhetorician, not an inves- 
tigator of historical truth. He followed 
early and picturesque legends in the opening 
part of his History, 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


OOKS AND ARTICLES ON MEMORY 
(clxxv. 226).—B. S. H. asks for any 
stories of wonderful memories excluding the 
well-known examples. This is a puzzling 





question. What are the well-known exam- 
ples? To judge from the questions in ‘ N, 
and Q.’ facts which are familiar to some 
have never been heard of by others. At the 
risk of mentioning what may be familiar to 
B. 8. H. I would suggest such lists as those 
given in Nathaniel Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of 
the Little World,’ New Edition, 1774—Book 
II, Chap. ii. pp. 107-11, where twenty-five 
examples are given. Many other references 
might be given. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


ROMAN CEMENT (clxxv. 136).—A short 
time ago I visited a fine bit of the wall, 
which may be seen in Roman Wall House, 
Crutched Friars. The precious relic is in 
actual use as the fourth wall of the room, and 
the custodian was eloquent on the subject of 
the mortar. He said it was wonderful stuff, 
so strong that it had kept the wall together 
for from sixteen to eighteen centuries, but 
that no one knew what it was made of. The 
recipe or formula had been kept for many 
centuries, and had then been lost—in a fire, 
he thought. One of the ingredients was 
Thames mud, the others were unknown. 

Sir Walter Besant in, I think, his volume 
on Roman London, quotes J. E. Price as 
saying: “ It is frequently easier to break the 
stones themselves than the cement which 
holds them together.”’ 

There is an interesting account of the 
Roman Wall in W. R. Lethaby’s ‘ London 
Before the Conquest’ and also in Gordon 
Home’s book on Roman London; but these 
are probably already known to your corre- 
spondent. The Public Library, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, has a splendid collection of 
books on London in all ages and under all 
aspects, including many on Roman London. 


M. PLayratrr. 


[JOMESTICATION OF DOGS (clxxv. 135, 
212).—The attention of the enquirer in 
this connection might perhaps, with advan- 
tage, be directed to the exhibits, including one 
complete skeleton, in the Museum of the 
Morven Institute of Archaeological Research 
at Avebury, Wiltshire, of the earliest exam- 
ple of domesticated dog known in Britain. 
These form part of the results of the excava- 
tions (1925-1920) of the neolithic site of 
Windmill Hill, near Avebury. All the ani- 
mals represented belong to the breed Canis 
familiaris palustris, equally well known in 
connection with the Swiss Lake Village sites. 


Arex, KEILLeER. 
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i A SORROW’S CROWN OF SORROW ” 


(clxxiv. 436). — Two other places in 
Euripides embody the sentiment, ‘ Troades,’ 


§ Sebruynoas eis TO Suoruxes TEToV 
vxiy adarat rhs mapad’ eimpagias, 

and ‘‘Iph. Taur.’’ 1120, 

rd b€ per’ etruxias Kaxolada: Ovaras Bapds aiov. 

Sir T. Browne, ‘ Christian Morals,’ ii., 
§ 10, ‘‘ For Fortune lays the plot of our 
Adversities in the foundation of our Felici- 
ties, blessing us in the first quadrate, to blast 
us more sharply in the last . . . To become 
acutely miserable we are to be first happy.” 

King, no. 1677 on the Dante passage, gives 
some more parallels, Ricuarp Hussey. 


RUROPEAN WEEDS IN AMERICA 
(clxxv. 225).—The apparently harmless 
Ox Eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum, can prove a terrible pest indeed. 
When I was a boy at Englefield Green, in the 
eighties of last century, Virginia Water 
underwent a wholesale scouring, and the 
muddy slime of centuries was taken away 
in carts and waggons. Our local J.P., who 
had a lovely park and extensive lawn, begged 
for the muck as a manure for his spacious 
sward—and got it! Next year, and for very 
many a long year afterwards, his lovely 
sward was a veritable forest of tall ox-eye 
daisies, several feet high, and nothing he 
could do could remove them so as to be able 
to reproduce his velvety turf! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PPITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464; 

elxxv. 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178).—At La 
Bagatelle, the elegant dog-cemetery in the 
Bois de Boulogne founded by Sir Richard 
Wallace, are buried hundreds of pet dogs, 
with details of their lives recorded on marble 
crosses over their graves. See Axel Munthe’s 
‘The Story of San Michele’ (Murray, ed. 


1932, p. 65). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AMERICAN SURNAMES (clxxiv. 371; 
clxxv. 47, 196).—I never heard of any- 
one named Katahdin, but as that is the name 
of a mountain, it may have been used. Such 
a name might conceivably be given to a 
foundling. Names of such persons of course 
are carried on by their descendants. Also, 
stage names occasionally are made legal, and 
80 borne by descendants. I should add that 
things of the sort are very rare in the U.S.A.., 
but a very distinguished man was christened 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis. T. O. M. 





HAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS 
(clxxv, 186).—Before the time of 
Macready so little was known of historical 
costumes that theatrical performers had to 
content themselves with the dress of their own 
day, supplemented, however, by what scraps 
of antique apparel the limited researches of 
the learned in that direction were able to 
supply them with. To this portraits of the 
great players of those times fully testify, with 
their defensive armour (generally of gilded 
paper and incorrect by several centuries), the 
Roman toga, the tartan and kilt, trunk-hose 
and similar accessories; every possible effort 
always being made to present their scenes as 
correctly as their knowledge of the period of 
the play would allow them to do, for they 
justly felt, if it were true that ‘‘ the apparel 
oft proclaims the man,’’ this, also, applies 
equally to different nations and epochs. 
Although for want of archaeological know- 
ledge the player in Shakespeare’s time did 
** strut “a fret his hour upon the stage,’’ in 
ruff and trunks as Brutus or Caesar; yet the 
anxiety of the Bard (or Master Burgess) to 
make the audience aware that ‘‘ the two 
hours’ traffic of their stage ”’ dealt with very 
different times, manners, ways of thought and 
expression, and so on, from their own is well 
enough shown by the actors in all Roman 
plays (and, also, in the Greek ones), having 
worn the purple-bordered toga over their 
doublets, while those who represented persons 
of inferior class often appeared in tunics and 
sandals. The late Sir Phili Ben Greet, when 
I was with him, made a fad of dressing us in 
this way to show a public with more curiosity 
than good taste, how (in his opinion!), 
Shakespeare’s plays had been originally pre- 
sented, incidentally, he found such a method 
extremely economical from the point of view 
of a producer’s purse-strings. This started 
the vicious circle, from which in a subsequent 
tasteless and superficial age the two least 
artistic or deeply intellectual of nations call- 
ing themselves civilised have been bullied into 
thinking classic poetry may be adequately 
presented in the still more unseemly manner 
of having historical personages placed before 
them in the hideous Sen of the present day, 
which they themselves would have scorned as 
sordid or barbaric, and in which they would 
have moved as awkwardly as the common 
player of our own day habitually does in the 
costume of theirs. Meanwhile, again, the 
producer’s pocket is saved, and an audience 
too ignorant or stupid to be able to feel at 
ease in any period but their own sordid and 
narrow one, is appropriately humbugged in 
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this direction, too, as so long they already 
have been by the absence of adequate scene 
settings. 

There is another point, also, against this 
absurd anachronism. It is that to tolerate 
such an imposition, shows a crude forgetful- 
ness of how large a part dress plays in in- 
fluencing human thought, conduct and man- 
ners, so that, to dress a play in a wholly 
wrong style, is to hack its tone roughly off 
and leave everything depending on that tone 
in the mind of an author, whose thoughts 
necessarily were influenced by his own sur- 
roundings, even as our own authors are by 
theirs, bereft of the atmosphere in which he 
lived, talked and had his being ; somewhat in 
the manner of a fruit denuded of its husk, 
a shapeless pulp alone remaining, from 
which the original species can with difficulty 
be determined. Shakespeare perpetually 
lamented the material poverty which ‘‘ within 
a cockpit ’’ sought to “ hold the vasty field of 
France ’’; and had he lived in our time, 
would, we may be sure, have been the greatest 
of all admirers of the splendid scenic accom- 
plishments of Irving and Tree and their 
needful adjuncts, accurate historical costum- 
ing, and scorned the scenic poverty which 
has succeeded their glorious day. 


A. H, Cooper-Pricuarp. 


IASTLE PENCE (clxxv. 207, 249). — May 
this not be the same as Castle Rents? 
As to which Dr. Cowel’s ‘ Law Dictionary,’ 
1708, states: “ Castle-guard Rents are pay’d 
by those that dwell within the precincts of 
any Castle, towards the maintenance of such 
as watch and ward the same.’’ Dr. Cowel’s 
book also gives Castellorum operatio, with 
much the same definition as the foregoing. 


S. Yonce. 
Royal Institution of S. Wales, Swansea. 


IKES AND PYKES IN SCOTLAND 
(clxxv. 116).—A search, made in 1910, 
of certain printed records in Edinburgh, 
failed to reveal any examples of the names 
Pike, Pyke or McPike (MacPike), except that 
a very few modern instances of Pike were 
noted. 
In the printed ‘ Calendar of Inner Temple 
Records,’ vol, ii., 1603-1660, the names Peke, 


Peyc, Picke, appear. In a_ subsequent 
volume the forms Pick, Picke and Pickering 
occur. 


KE. F. M. 


ETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED 
(clxxv. 154 and references there shown).— 
A correspondent in London very kindly in- 





forms me that all the letters from Flamsteed 
to Newton, mentioned by Brewster, are listed 
in the printed ‘ Catalogue of the Portsmouth 
Collection ’ (Cambridge, 1888), wherein those 
which had been printed before 1888 are 
marked accordingly. My correspondent ex- 
presses the opinion, correctly I believe, that 
most of the letters are still unprinted, and 
that Brewster wished merely to emphasize 
the fact that the seven letters between Feb. 7, 
1694/5, and July 2, 1695, were, as yet, un- 


published. E. F, MacPrxe. 
IKES OR PYKES IN WILTSHIRE 
(clxxv. 135), — Several references to 


printed accounts of these families in Wilt- 
shire, and in other counties appear in Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Genealogists’ Guide.’ 

My notes mention one Edmond Pike, of 
Marten Manor, Wiltshire, baptized 16571, 
and others of the same name during the next 
century. Some of them seem to have re- 
moved to London, 

One Edmund Pyke, of London, haber- 
dasher, participated in the Adventures for 
Land-Holding in Ireland, in 1642 (see Irish 
Series of State Paper Calendars, by Mahaffy). 

In the card-index in the library of the 
Society of Genealogists, London, is this 
entry : 

Edmund Pyke, of Merton, Wilts, gent., B., 
abt. 27, and Isabella Clarke, of Enford, same 
county, S., abt. 19, with consent of parents, 
Henry and Isabella C.; at St. Mary le Savoy. 
Bp. Lond. Marr. Lic., 1662, May 17. 

The above card is in the handwriting of 
my late friend, Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, of 
Norwich, Norfolk, 

Several references to Wiltshire appear in 
my list of Pike and Pyke wills and Adminis- 
trations, P.C.C., London, for the period 1675- 
1784. If any other reader would care to have 
those references, I should be happy to copy 
and send them gratis, 

E. F. MacPIke. 

4360, Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 

U.S.A. 


YON’S INN (clxxv. 208, 250).—This Inn 
was an Inn of Chancery attached to the 
Inner Temple. Its position was as follows: 
The upper portion of the old block of build- 
ings was a sort of middle-row between Wych 
Street, north, and Holywell Street, south; it 
faced Newcastle Street on the west, and 
narrowing to a wedgelike form, east. It 
extended from St. Clement’s Churchyard to 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
On the north side was the original entrance, 
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with a pair of lions’ heads, but blocked up 
for many years before demolition; the other 
entrance was in Newcastle Street. 

Lyon’s Inn was a guest inn or hostelry pur- 
chased by lawyers in Henry VIII’s reign and 
converted to an Inn of Chancery. Illustra- 
tions of this inn are in 8S. Ireland’s ‘ Inns of 
Court’ (about 1798), the Illustrated London 
News for 27 Dec., 1862, and in Walford’s 
‘Old and New London.’ 

G. Hitper Lists. 


NEW STREET, LONDON (clxxv. 100).— 
The Ereston Road, Pentonville, and the 
City Road were called the New Road for many 
years after the road was constructed, which 
was about the middle of George III’s reign. 


G. Hitper Lisstis. 


JoDItH AS A SHOP- OR INN-SIGN 
(clxxv, 209).—In connection with the 
second part of the query, asking for informa- 
tion about books on signs in places outside 
London, reference may be made to three 
papers in the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association: (1) by William Pengelly in 
1872, vol. v. pp. 416-509; (2) by Robert 
Dymond in 1880, vol. xii. pp. 387-416; (3) by 
Miss Lilian Sheldon in 1937, vol, lxix. pp. 
365-90, with eighteen illustrations. A list of 
Devon inn-signs in 1935 may be found in 
Kelly’s Directory for that year, pp. 1128-34 
(hotels), and pp. 1189-97 (public-houses). 
M. 


This name is used in the “Judith Quiney”’ 
café sign at Stratford-on-Avon, at the spot 
where Shakespeare’s younger daughter re- 
sided. She married, in 1616, Thomas 
Quiney, wine merchant, who conducted at 
No. 1, High Street, a vintner’s business. But 
Holofernes does not occur in connection with 


‘ this Judith, except that both names proceed 


from the ‘ Apocrypha.’ Wma. Jaccarp. 


ARTINDALE (MARKENDALE) OF 
CO. DURHAM (clxxv. 136, 191, 232).— 
The following additions may be acceptable : 

Anthony Markindaill was a Constable at 
Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, in 1641-2. He 
(with others) signed the List of Persons in 
that parish, who took the oath of protesta- 
tion on 19 Feb., 1641/2 as required by Act 
of Parliament. 

Christopher Markendal, of Barnard 
Castle (who may, or may not, have been a 
relative of the aforesaid Anthony), took the 
oath on the same date; Robert Markendale, 
of the same town, took the oath on the same 





date; Percivell Markendale, of Escombe, in 
the parish of St. Andrew Auckland, took the 
same oath on 28 Feb., 1641/2. 

It is quite possible that many Markendales 
are entered under the name of Martindale in 
the old records, deeds, registers, etc., and 


vice versa, J. W. Fawcett. 


OPKEY SURNAME (clxxv. 208).—This 
name gives one the impression of corrup- 
tion or perversion of either Hopkin or Hop- 
ley. If Hopkin is the true source it is twice 
recorded at an early date (1) Co. of Cam- 
bridge, 1273; (2) Co, of Gloucester, 1289. 
Should Hopley be correct, then it is a place- 
name, deriving from Hopley’s Green, a small 
hamlet 3 miles S.E. of Kington, Co, Here- 
ford. A family named Hopley resided at 

Malpas, Cheshire, in 1615, 

Wm. JacGarp. 


Sophia Hopkey, it will be remembered, was 
the young woman who caused John Wesley 
so much trouble in Georgia. I do not know 
her antecedents ; they might reveal the origin 
and meaning of the name. 

C. BE. A. 


(CHURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134, 177, 212). — 

May I draw the attention of P. D. M. toa 
contribution which appeared in the first vol- 
ume of The History Teachers’ Miscellany for 
February and March, 1923, by the Editor, 
Mr. H. W. Saunders, under the title of 
‘ Changing Topography of a Parish Church.’ 

He there says that the most noticeable 
point is that the pews were appropriated to 
dwelling-houses in the parish, and not to land 
or to people as such, which explains why 
formerly in were advertised as having a 
church pew belonging to them. Another 
point to be duel is that this implied that 
every inhabitant, in virtue of his house, had 
the right to call on the wardens for seating 
accommodation in the church. Whilst non- 
conformity was unknown or unpermitted, such 
an arrangement was possible, but with the 
abolition of Conformity Bills and Penal Sta- 
tutes against Catholics, and with the fluctua- 
tion in size of families, and the advent of new- 
comers, difficulties arose. These difficulties 
are described by the writer as being chiefly 
three in number: (1) a big pew formerly 
filled with a big flourishing family being occu- 
pied by a single man or woman who lived 
alone; and in consequence; (2) a new 
important family being badly accommodated 
and placed at the back of the church; and 
(3) owing to the spread of nonconformity 
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some places being held up unoccupied. 
Some nonconformists claimed, and had, the 
right to put these pews to auction; many who 
desired them objected to this traffic, and the 
injustice was keenly felt. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


'URFEW AT BAINBRIDGE (clxxiv. 228; 
clxxv. 206).—Harry Speight, in ‘ Roman- 

tic Richmondshire ’ (1897) tells us that in the 
latter days of the monasteries the custom 
seems to have been observed chiefly as a signal 
to lost or belated travellers, and the fact that 
the horn at Bainbridge is now blown at 10 
o’clock p.m. and in the winter months only, 

roclaims such to have been the case, Bain- 
Sides being at one time the first place met 
with by travellers descending the dale from 
the west, 

Edmund Bogg, in his ‘ Wensley Dale,’ gives 
a similar account of this old Bainbridge cus- 
tom, but adds the additional fact that the 
horn in use at the time of his visit, and still 
in use when he made a second visit in 1925, 
was an African buffalo horn presented to 
the village by a Mr, Harburn of Bishop Auck- 
land. In both editions of his book Mr. Bogg 
supplies an illustration of ‘‘ James Horner,”’ 
the blower in 1904. He says there were form- 
erly two horns in existence; the first of them 
was blown by old James Metcalfe. His son, 
another James Metcalfe, failed to blow at 
the proper time, and a new horn was pro- 
pe | which is said to have been used as far 
back as 1611. 

One of the ancient horns is preserved in 
Bolton Castle. H. Asxew. 


AMERYCKE, RICHARD (clxxv. 171, 213). 
—The claim that the name America has 
a Bristol origin will be found utterly baseless 
by reference to p. 191 of E. J. Payne’s ‘ His- 
tory of the New World called America’ 
(Clarendon Press, 1892). Therein we find 
the proof that this “‘ new world ’? was named 
‘* America ’’ in honour of Amerigo Vespucci 
by Martin Walzmiller. 
G. D,. McGricor. 


T. THOMAS AQUINAS: REFERENCE 
WANTED. (clxxv, 190).—The following is 
from MS. 2038, Bib, Nat. 34 r. of Leonardo da 
Vinci (McCurdy, ‘ Notebooks of L. da V.’, p. 
52): “Just as eating contrary to the inclina- 
tion is injurious to the health, so study with- 
out desire spoils the memory, and it retains 
nothing that it takes in.” If St. Thomas said 


something of the kind, he surely found a noted 
T. O. M. 


supporter here. 












The Library. 


The Publishing Firm of Cadell and Davies: 
Select Correspondence and _ Accounts, 
1793-1836. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Theodore Besterman, (Oxford 
University Press. £1 18s, net). 

HE documents printed in this sumptuous 

volume are derived from the copies or 
drafts of correspondence kept by the firm as 

a secondary file. Various booksellers from 

time to time acquired portions of them, and 

of recent years a large number of them have 
been bought and gathered together by a col- 
lector who recognised their worth. With 
hardly an exception they are now, Mr, 

Besterman believes, published for the first 

time. 

The elder Cadell came to London in 1758 
from Bristol, where his father had established 
a bookseller’s and publisher’s business. He 
became apprentice, partner and successor to 
Andrew Millar—who had come to London 
from Edinburgh—and retired in 1793 as an 
eminent and very prosperous man. From 
him the business passed to his son, the 
younger Cadell, with whom was joined as 
partner a former apprentice and _ assistant, 
William Davies. Davies was the managin 
partner for some twenty years; but in iat3 
the failure of his health forced him to throw 
the chief work upon Cadell, and after his 
death in 1820 Cadell went on for sixteen more 
years alone. Mr, Besterman quotes from the 
Aldine Magazine a long contemporary esti- 
mate of the characters and career of Cadell 
and Davies, in which they come out well. 

A particularly interesting section of the 
introduction is that on the status of the firm 
and its relations with other publishers, of 
whom the most important were Blackwood 
and Murray. They acted as Blackwood’s gen- 
eral London agency ; being as well the London 
agents for Blackwood’s Magazine, they were 
to some extent involved in the well-known 
disputes between Blackwood and Hazlitt and 
Blackwood and Leigh Hunt, arising out of 
articles inserted in the magazine by the some- 
what ruthless editors. The correspondence 
with Blackwood, whether on these disputes or 
on other topics, forms the liveliest part of 
the book. There is also a considerable, 
though less cordial and less interesting, cor- 
respondence with Constable. Under ‘ Pub- 
lisher and Author’ we are given the letters 
exchanged between Cadell and the Rev. 
Edward Nares, a writer of quasi-learned 
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works, in whom the publishers seem to have 
had a somewhat ill-founded confidence and 
whom they treated generously. 

The score of topics illustrated in the Mis- 
cellany include letters between the, publishers 
and Lempriere concerning his famous ‘ Clas- 
sical Dictionary’; correspondence with Dr. 
James Currie, the editor of Burns, on his 
medical work—his work on Burns being re- 
served for a separate volume; and—most 
valuable of all—the list, with prices, of the 
books transmitted to Washington in 1800 to 
form the foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress. The Library had been started by Con- 
gress with a grant of 5,000 dollars, and the 
order for the books was given to Cadell and 
Davies. They are standard works in classics, 
history and geography, the most expensive 
item being 104 volumes, 8vo, of Parliament- 
ary Debates, which cost £54 12s. 

On the whole, the impression made by these 
letters is a pleasant one. Mr, Besterman does 
not forget that Cadell and Davies threw 
away their chance of being Scott’s publishers 
by parting with the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,’ and prints the modest letter in 
which the Rev. George Austen offers them his 
daughter’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ to meet 
with a refusal. It must, in justice, be ack- 
nowledged that they had apparently not con- 
sented to look at the manuscript, so that they 
did not know what they were refusing. But 
these are exceptions, as is the hardly credit- 
able bargain made with Henry Kaye Bonney, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, a man_ evidently 
unversed in business with publishers, for his 
Life of Jeremy Taylor. Cadell and Davies 
were, as a rule, pretty good judges of books, 
and their dealings with authors were by no 
means illiberal. 


It is rather amusing to contrast these letters 
with publishers’ letters of the present day ; to 
wonder a little at their ponderous, but some- 
times genial, politeness, and their long 
meandering sentences, which may, however, 
have been improved in the letter as sent. 
The slow leisureliness of it all seems to reflect 
the leisureliness of days when goods were sent 
by sailing ships round the coast or by slow- 
moving waggons—at their swiftest by the 
mail-coach; when the letter-writers and the 
accountants worked on dark days by candle- 
light; and when the printing—the best of it 
still very attractive to the eye—had to be done 
with such expense of time and in so many 
details by direct hand labour. The letters 
afford good illustration of the prevailing con- 
ditions of book-production, and Mr. Bester- 





man’s notes ensure the reader’s not missing 
anything of interest. We must not omit to 
note the Abstracts of Unpublished Letters 
which contain several good pieces. 


Proverbs in the Earlier English Druma. By 
Bartlett Jere Whiting. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford University Press. 
£1 1s.) 

ME- WHITING has already given us a 

study of ‘ Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs.’ 

His new book has a somewhat different func- 

tion. It does not open up to us something 

of a great poet’s attitude towards common 
thought and common sayings. With hardly 
an exception the works dealt with are medio- 
cre, and if we learn anything in general from 
a survey of the proverbs and proverbial say- 
ings they contain, it amounts to little beyond 
confirmation of what we all knew before, that 
proverbs in plays belong mostly to comic or 
popular speech. For some time now the pro- 
verb has been in speech what the abhorred 
cliché is in writing—dead or half-dead matter, 
the more irritating because it was once, per- 
haps even thrillingly, alive. We all remem- 
ber Chesterfield’s dislike of it. It is true, 
proverbs and clichés both are capable, by good 
luck or good management, of being brought. 
to sudden life again. Place them cleverly in 
an appropriate context and they may appear 
as the inevitable right word, the fine point of 
wit. This may be well illustrated from Scott. 
Mr. Whiting gives us a certain amount of 
context with each of the proverbs he has here 
set out, yet not enough to show whether they 
are severally in their place sparks of wit or 
dead stuff. We do not altogether agree with 
him that there are “ few things more edify- 
ing and instructive than proverbs,’’ or that 
one might expect to find. writers of religious 
plays using them to enforce principles. Few 
writers of the Biblical plays, Moralities and 

Interludes, had the cunning to fix them, for 

serious use, in the requisite setting; and they 

might well themselves reject them as trite and 
dull. Some exception perhaps might be made 
for quotations from the Bible. 

The proverbial material has been carefully 
counted under four heads: proverbs, prover- 
bial comparisons, other proverbial phrases 
and sententious remarks. We confess we do 
not altogether understand what constitutes a 
‘‘ sententious remark.’’ We choose one short 
example to illustrate our difficulty. The 
fourteenth of the Stonyhurst pageants is said 
to contain two ‘‘ sententious remarks.’’ The 
first is Phalech to the Philistines: 
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Yt ys better lyke valiant men to dye 

Then lyue as slaues. 

—with which we have no quarrel. 
is Saul to David: 

For good turnes thou has done to me, and 
yll I haue the rendred, 
which we should take to be an ordinary state- 
ment in conversation. 

The divisions of the book are six: Biblical 
Plays, Moralities, Interludes, Early English 
Comedies, Early English Tragedies and Pro- 
verbial Phrases. It was a good idea to set 
beside the English, proverbial material drawn 
from French Biblical Plays, and Moralities. 
On the whole the French playwrights make 
less use of proverbs than do the English, and 
perhaps also to less good purpose. Our author 
rather amusingly remarks of one long play 
that ‘‘ there can be no question concerning the 
distressing lack of proverbial material ’’ in it. 

Particular appreciation should be bestowed 
on the long list—each item having its care- 
ful references—of the Proverbial Phrases. 
They are arranged alphabetically by the most 
important word, with the variants grouped 
together. It is also to be observed that the 
student has here brought to his notice many 
old plays which are very little known. 


The Great Red Book of Bristol. Edited by 
E, W. W. Veale (for the Bristol Record 
Society). 


PuIS is the third volume of the Great Red 
Book brought out by The Bristol Record 
Society. It contains the contents of folios 
79-195 and the Editor tells us it seems possible 
that yet two more volumes will be required 
before publication of the whole is complete. 
Accordingly, to save space, no introduction 
has been provided—the book, except for table 
of contents, indexes, brief Preface and tran- 
scriber’s note, is entirely text. Again a great 
number of the documents are letters of safe 
conduct for ships, which, for the most part, 
follow a common form. A typical safe con- 
duct has been given in full; for the rest names 
and dates, and then—in full—those particu- 
lars in which there is some departure from 
the common form suffice. Trade licences are 
dealt with on a similar plan. 

The volume contains various ordinances re- 
lative to municipal elections and admissions ; 
to the selling of fish and fruit; regulations 
concerning bailiffs, the merchandise of 
strangers and the conduct of the Bristol fair ; 


The second 





znd to foreign pleas in the Courts. Here arg” 
also an Inspeximus by the King of a eo 
nant by which the Mayor and Commonalty 
of Bristol granted a water-pipe to the Prior 
and Convent of the Friars Preachers; a grant” 
by Robert and William Cheddre of property 
in Bristol to the Carthusians of William 

a chantry in the church at Cheddar; eleven 
wills and two papal communications—the — 
one, from Pope Sixtus IV, regarding Fitg 
herbert at the head of the preceptory of 
Emplecombe; the other, a licence issued by 
Pope Boniface IX to a priest to say mass and 
conduct other services in the Chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin on the Bridge. In view of 
the correspondence in our columns, it . 
be worth noting that John Browne, me e 
of Bristol, in his will dated 31 Aug. 1476, 
bequeaths to his wife Katherine, two pipes o 
woad, oy 


Dr, S. J. Madge, F.S.A., has just brought 
out for the Borough of Hornsey a good 
study entitled The Early Records of Haringay 
alias Hornsey. Hornsey is somewhat unust- 
ally rich in early records from a few imple 
ments of the Stone Age and the Bronze Age, 
dealt with in Part I, ‘ Pre-History,’ om, 
through the period of ‘ Pre-Conquest Horm 
sey’ (Part II), to the mediaeval dispositi 
of the various manors, and the history 
religious houses, particularly the Clerken 
Nunnery. We are taken up to 1216. e 
records are printed in full in Latin, witha 
translation supplied, and the last given i 
an Assize of 1213. These documents are 
and learnedly annotated. In one of the nob 
though, we observed the statement 
monacha and monastria are the usual Lat 
terms for a nun, monialis, which we should | 
have thought the most ordinary word, 
being mentioned. Should not ‘“ san¢ 
monium ’’ have been extended as sancti 
alium? We do not know the form “ san 
monia,’’ which Dr. Madge gives us as tie 
nominative. It should surely have 
sanctimonialis, not an unusual design 
for a nun, and carrying no special sen 
holiness or piety. One of four useful ap 
dixes is ‘ Mediaeval Place-names in Hor 
sey,’ which gives the forms for Muswell (f 
1153); Muswell Hill alias Pinnskn 
(from 1288); Highgate (from 1227); Brow 
wood (from 1254); Crouch End (from 
and Stroud Green (from 1373) to the pi 
year of Our Lord 1938, 


a. 
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